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the field the Kaiser marched with the armies as the
supreme military authority. But neither he nor the
Princes directed military operations or conducted the
strategy of the war. Those responsibilities rested upon
the shoulders of professional soldiers, and the royalties
were but pretentious figure-heads. While the British
practice never reached those extreme lengths, certain
of the earlier commanders in the War notoriously
permitted the chiefs of staff to usurp excessive au-
thority. Friction was bred in these conditions,
especially in matters of patronage, when imperious
officers claimed for their own nominees appointments
which dealt with duties other than those appertaining
to operations. Later Commanders-in-Chief had less
sympathy with foreign tradition, and thus arose in
military circles during the closing stages of the War
the common and suggestive saying that so and so was
his own Chief of Staff. Of no leader was this remark
more frequently made than of General Allenby.

The transfer of military operations from Sinai to
Palestine brought about a change in Egyptian attitude
towards the War. Hitherto, Egypt had met unpro-
testingly the demands of Great Britain for labour and
supplies: but once the last Turkish soldier was ex-
pelled from Sinai she was reluctant to assist further,
The Egyptian nation had no interest in the prosecution
of a campaign in distant Palestine: British successes
in that theatre would bring them no gain, British
reverses no loss. In short, at this point Egyptians
desired to terminate their connexion with war. But
beyond that vague wish public opinion in the earlier
months of 1917 had formulated no definite opinion
upon their future relations with Great Britain. Un-
happily, military authority in Cairo marking the birth
of restlessness misread its origin and magnified its
importance. The old spirit of tolerance, practised so
sedulously by General Maxwell, gave place to one of